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ABSTRACT - ^ • ' 

I^n an effort to determine how students -thfemselvesr 
perceive ,sqciial studies and the society, two , questionnaires were 
developed and administered to 797 seniors in 19 high school3 across 
the country. The^ f ir'st questionnaire surveyed student comparison* bf 

, social studies with othep^ school subjects; .-assessment of preference 
for various ti^ching Methods and materials; and evaluation of such* 
cogrse ch'wfact eristics as realism, analytic emphasis, Jind objectiVes. 
The second questionnaire /measured student attitudes toward ' 
contemporafy anH futi](.re American spciety and included questions on 
f^amily, marriage, and sex 'roles; ' phYsic,al needs and public serviced; ' 
socj^al class and status; social implications of" religion; jobs a:nd 
education; radical and et^hnic relation's; and crime and violenQe^ The 

^ results indicated a generally positive view of social studies, <:ourses 
in comparison to other-Jcourses in the curriculum. Most studegits ^ 
preferred discussion • to any other form of- teaching method and liked 
lectures the least. In viewing present and future society, all 

^student;^, except, for those of lower socioeconomic background, 
anticipated highly significant changes in tha future. The students 
saw jjob preparation as a major purpose' of contemporary education. 
/Author/DE) ' , 
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" In a period of declining academic achievertent cihd purported adole^scent * 
disiHusionment Vitf^^erican culture, and society, how do students themselves 
perceive the. social .Studies. and the society? TJhat societal characteristics 
do they anticipate that' their generation Will produce? Tire stud^ht percep- 
ti|fis influenced by their sex,- race, ^jreligiph, or the*soaioeconomic status 
of .their family? VJhat cuirricular and insttufctional implications are sug- 
gested ^y the ir^ Responses? , ^ 

^ . * > ' . ^ " ■ , • X • 

To gttempt to answer these cmestions, two questdfennaires were developed. 
One containing*' twenty-nine items enqible^ compaxisoij, of social* studies with^ 
* other school subjects, .assessment of preference for various teaching methoda^ 
and materials, and evaluation of such course charaateristl*t:s as '^ea'lism/* 
analytic emphaTsis", and objectives. ^ The- second contained thirty-seven items 
to. whitsh students responded twice, once \jith reference to the contempdl^ary 

. ' « • . " ■ 

American society arid pnce with reference to future Amei?i6an society* Future. 
V • ^ * • , , ^ 

was defined a:s approximately .the time they reached their parents present 
age» Seven topiq^ areas were included: . ' 

: , ■ ) ' • ^' -4 . , ■ ^ ■ • ^ ' , ^ 

Iv Family, marriage i And sex roles. . / . - 

2. IJhysical needs and public services.v* ' v 

* - ' i-/ " , ■ ■ . . 

3. Social class and status. . r - 

4. Social implications of religion. 

5. Jobs and education. ^ • • 
^ 6. Racial and ethnic relations. • • 

^ .7, Crime and violence. / ' 

- ■ ' . ■ ^ ■ • . - 

GOC503 : ^ 



The 797 sxibjfects were enrolled ii^ aaineteen hiqh schcx:>ls, with the 

Southwest not ' represented, 'the Southeast and Par T^Test underrepif^sented, 

♦ • 

and the IJorth East and riiddle West oyerrepresented. By sex 372 were male, 
425 were female. ,As classified by their socialogy teacher as to their 
academic ability, 236 had \high ability, 442 were average/ and 119 were low. 
Again as classified by these teachers as to ^heiij^^cioeconomic class, 
131 v;ere high, 600 middle,^ ant? 66 lower^ class. All teachers makincr these 
ratings were trained an<} experifenced sociology teachers who had previously" 



been selected ^in nation-wide" competition to participate in a NSF summer 

^ , ^ ' ^ \ ' •/ 

institute. All had taken th^ same- graduate sociology course in which- fac- 

^ - *- 
tors included dn socioeconon^c class categorization were a part' of the course 

* 

content. - ^ ' • . * 

■ ; ^ ■ : ■ -•' ,/■■■•.■■, ■• ■ 

As to religious background/ 50X were Protestant, 207 were Catholic, and 
89 had i^ome other religious background. By. racei - 761 v;ere Caucasian, only 
30 were Negro, ^d 6 were of -anothgr race. All of' the black students were 
enrolled in Georgia schools, J^or whatever r^asoji of selection, this group 
cannot be ^considered sufficiently i:;epresentativ^ of blacks to pfermit compari- 
•sons by race. The .number of students classified as being^f rom-th© lower 
soci^conomic class is lox\;er than probability woJild"" suggest. This may have 
r'^ulted! from teacher re^lup€ance to^a'j^lassify students "^or tlje s*chools 
whei^e these teachers i7oi;k^may m fact have a lov; pronation of these students 

' - ' * * ^ 

♦ The data were collected in May in sociology coutse^ comprised almost 

entirely of senicKirstudents . Ouesti^^nai^e^ were administered in class by, 

the tocher. Rankings .of ability and socioecomic* class were estimates made 

y • ■ ■ . - ^ ■ ■ ■ , 

by the sociology teachers. The group of students J cannot bd regarded as 
an^ accurate national ^ampj.e, but it was sufficiently heterogeneous ^except 
for race to provide useful generalizations.. 
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As compared w^)^ other high school courses, social studie^'courses 

" • I. 

x^ere perceived ast - . 

1. Using a wider variety of^ teaching materials and methods, 

2. ^ Requii:S.ng more stpd^ent decision making, 

3. Requiring more outsid^reading. . * 

4. Havirig- somewhat qlearer objectives. ^ ' 

, :( • ^ ' ' . ^'^^ ■ ■ . 

5. Being more interesting. * ' 

. . • , r , ■ ■ 

*6,>- Halving more practical value. ' * . ' ^ 

7. naking muchrmore use of discpssioa as a teaching method. 
B} Usin^g more audio-visual" materials. ^ « 

Social "Studies "coursed were rated as being about the i^ame as others ij> 
two respects: ' J - ^ 



< 




1. Reliance on the basUc^text. ^ • * , 

2. Level of dif'f icultv of courses. 

- Jn no respept were .social studies courses rated wor^e than otherg. 
-Students agreed that so|riaJ studies courses: 

1* Teach how to understand .futUre events. 
2. Teach ^how to analyze a society. 

Require drawing conclusions fVom data. 

4. Give fair and adequate treatment to minoritV grotips.. 

5. Are Tealistic. f , ' ■ ^ *: 

6. Give an adequate explanation of othex cultures.. ^ ^ 

7. In history, courses have reascinably clear purposes. 

8^ In* social science, courses have even clearer purposes. 
* ' 9.' Are liked slightly better than other courses, v;ith the social 
sciences being liked more than history. - 
f 10. Include about the ^ame use* of essay tests as other courses. 

\ ' ' y, 
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Social studies teachers v/ere percaivedt^ * * 

. 1.- To have the same level of competenoe as other teacheifs. 

2. To be slightly more concerned about students than other ^Qa.chers. 

t 

■ I/hen provided with five objectives t>f social" studies teachers, the' 
students selected as the major objective of their teachers th^ percentage 
noted: - . . ' j " ■ ' 

How to use information to draw conclusions - 48% 



r 



Re.c^ informatioti to^^pass exams - 25% 



• / 

Good citizenship - 6^5 ^ ' . • ^ " / / 



\ Discussion of social issues without drawing conclusions - 14% 



Maintaining a quiet ^ ord^ly class - .6% * f 



Respite the generally favorable reaction to social studies, it seems ^parent 
that nearly one-third ^ee as the ma^or objective/one whos0 relevance they 
micfht Well questioh. 

Student ratings of preferred teaching procedures probably ^coi/ld be 
predicted ]by most experienced teachers. 'J^ey* were: 

^ D3-scussion . Lecture Audio-Visual Independe|nt Projects Gyoup Tfork 

/ 



Lik4^ Fest 


'41% 


4 


26 ^ 


4lt 

f 


11 


Second 


19 


11 ' 


' 28 




16 


|hird 


* 16 


17 - 


25 




21 


Fourth 


17 


20 


15 




31, 


Like Least * 


5 


50 


5 ' 


> 


20 



/ 




(Lines and columns do not always total 100% because of roundirig) 
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Females differed from males in a stronger liking, for social science 

'than for history Q.OOl level of significance). Hales more than females 

perceived social studies as using a v/ider variety of methods and materials 

than other courses .( •'001 level) and saw social studies teachers as more 

concerne^fabout students than did females (.021 level). As previously noted, 

* 

the inadequate sample of black students did iwot peinnit racial comparisons. 

Only one important -differ^ence by religion occurred. Protestant background 

^tudents si^ificantly^ more, than those of Catholic background perceived 

heavy use of ^udio-visual materials (.OOJ level). Many Catholic students 
* » • 

in the sample were enrolled irl parochial schobls ineligible for federal ^ 

-^vmds that werd* available for equipment and materials purchase in public 

• ' . • 

schools. ' ^ 

High ability students had a significantly clearer perception of the 
purpose of history than 'bc^th middle (.001 level) and low abi!^ij;y students 
(.0007 V level) . The same was true of so6ial science, with tl^e difference 
betv;een them and both other groups significant at the .001 level. Teachers 



did adopt to needs of lox^; ability students bv relying less on a basic text. 
This significant difference betv;een high and low ^ility students was at 
,005 le^^^el.. Less use of ess^y tests also was reported b^ low ability stu- 
••dents (.026 and ,,'001 levels ^cJr^the difference between -^ov/ ability and high 
and middle ability respectively). High and middle ability students Xiked 



; Iciw 



soci^ studies better than other coturses; l6v7 ability studeuJbs liked them, 
about the (Same. Differences v/ere significant betv^en low and high ability 
(,004 level) and lov; and-middle (,046 level) High ability students differed 
significantly from low ability in better seeing social studies as being * 
helpful In understanding futute events (.004 level). • ^- 
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Lower socioeconomic class stMents reported less reliance on basic 
texts than d^d middle class students (.03 level), and less use of essay 
tests (.005 level). Bdth high (.017 level) and faiddle (.012 level) liked 





social studies courses better than low SES students. HiqlySES students' saw 
the purposes of 'S^ial science more clearly than middle * class (.017 level) 
and lower class students (.001 level). Middle also wer A superior to low 
(.003 level) r Middle class • students believed social" studies teachers to 
be slightly superior to other teachers? both high and lov/ groups thought 
them slightly inferior. HigH and middle differed significantly (.24 levodf) 
as did low and"^ddle (.040' level). 

In general, mean student reactions to social studies courses and teachers 
were positive, and differences among students were logical. However, mean 
scores did obscure/ the responses of a sma^i minority of negative students. 
The systematic and sometimes illogical neqativism of this group gave an 
unv^ified impression that their negative responses might well be toX\;ard 
the total school rather than the social studies. A positive note was the 
evidence that social studies te^cRters^^dija attempt to adjust school experi- 
ences to the needs, of lov; ability students.' 



In viewing present and future society, highly significant chcinges were 



anticipated in all but one of the thirty-seven characteristics inv^tig)a.'l±ed. 
Students see mar^riage as a rather unstable institution at present and, 

expect no change. in future. T-7hether thev an^ realists or pess^lmists is 

^ ■ ' s ' ' 

uncertain. * " 
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1^ Students see contemporary society as sexist but the future as sexually* 

ecTualitarian. The magnitude of change was greater 'than'for any other social 

characteristic* Both sexes, all religions, arid all levels of ability and SRS 

anticipate tkis change. The present soci-ety also is 3een as racist. The 

magnitude of change expected was the second greatest,/ but even thSt change ^ 

resulted in the group being almost evenly divided in "their future expectation^ 

as to whether the society will be characterized by racism. This was reflecjbed 

in all three race related items- concernincj bias, effect of race on social • 

status,, and ^ffect dh economic status. All categories of students shared 

•thesi views, with all changes reported significant a^ the .001 level of 

confidence. ^ ; . ^ 

In other family traits, present parental control of adolescents found 

students almost evenly divided as to whether much' control is exerted. A 

significant change to less fcontrol is expected. Communication ^between 

parents and adolescents is seen as a current problm; significant change 

is expected, but a ^-'snall majority expects a continued problem.*. Students 

consider marriage presently to occur, at a ^Joung age,'v7ith a. significant shift 

to a later age. Both maleis and females expect this change, but females 

signif^antly more than males ^expect it.' Presently, sex roles «are viewed 

ag quite different, and a significant shift toward undifferentiated roles 

is expected' by all categories df ,s€udents. 'Social restraints on sexi^al 

behavior^erceived at present are anticipated to relcix in future. Only 

lower socioeconomic class students do not expect a signigicant chlknge. This 

cannot be accounted for by their seeing the present society as sexually 

permissive; th^y do not. Parents now ii^iSe children as they were raised; 

a significant chang^-.is expected. lieliefs of parents and adolesc^ts are 

different noi\;, and are expected te^^emain so in future. However, a 

\ 

significant change toward congruity is expected. ^ * t . 
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In most respects reXate<| to family, marriage, * and sex roles, students 
appear to expect the* future society 'to be more permissive, more ^equalttarian, 
and by current adolescent norms, improved. The general optimism was tempered 
sameV7hat by the expectation th^t marriage wild continue to be an unstable 
insti-^ution. Their apparent realism about future marriage and parent-adoles- 
cent conflict lends some credance to their apparent optimism about the prob- 
ability of other 'changes 



: jbe-li^ 



Students did not /believe that the pai'esent society provides for all 

persons adequate medical care, care for mental health* problems, physical need 

for the aged, or the opportunity fo3r a "good life" for all. Signigicant ^ 

cha^^es^for the better were expected. In each respect, it was anticipated 

that the future ^society would meet these needs adequately except fbr uncer- 

. tainty about whether there would be a "good lif^" available to all. 

A marginal note on one answer sheet appeared tsp soti up the expectations 

for the future. "We will> be a socialist society." T.n-.ether the present 

adolescent generatipn will be willing to pay the tax bill for the services 

they expect of society remains to be seen of coijrse, but .a significant change 

\ • ^ 

'in the relationship between income and job held is expected. The present 

* >. ^ ^ 

society is viewed as having an economic system in which incqme varies widely 
with job; in future, that relationship is expected to diminish significantly 
but not disappear. - Students did seem to bq dware -that;^some of the social 
changes they desire x^rill be expensive. 

In their views about social, class, students saw^ social cla^s at present** 
as having status influenced -by income, race, materia!), possessions ajid status 
of one's parents^. Social mobility v/as ^seen as, difficult and, slow? neighbor^ 

hoods were perceived. 5's very homogeneous, ^qriificant change is anticipated 

% . . ' • * 

in each respect. Income;^ ra^^e, possessions, an(J parental, status are expjgcted 



to diminish "^bs i/ifluences on individual statiis. rior^ and' more rapid, social 
mobility fs expected, as are more heterogeneous neighborhoods. Despite-izhe' 

QQQJ-Q J_ 



9 

v.. 



shift, ii^^pme will remain an important » factor • 

There jvas extensive* disagr:eement about religion in thfe present society? 

"* ' • . . 

as a result the compos it ratings are almost neutral as to whether most people 

are basically religious, whether religion influences daily life, whether 

"religious .people are more highly regarded than others, and whether those 

"9 , * • ' ' ' . ' 

attending religious' services are more highly regarded than others, * In each" 
respect, the future sociexy is expected to be^ess religious. A substantial 
mirlority dq.sagreed, blit a significant- trend toward a more seculpr society 
v/as anticipated. * ' . V ^ ^ . 

' ■ ■ . ^ , ■ .. 

If educators heed students, career education will be the cutricylat v/ave 
of the futiare. (Time dbes not .permit a descrijiition of career education, 
but it is not vocational education.) ^ Students saw job preparation as a' 
major purpose of ^contemporary education. Males expected tliis purpose.to* jDe 
equally ' important ^^i^uture , while ^females exn^ct^ a significant change 
toward even more emphasis on job pre^ra€ioh. <^ Socialization as a pKirpose 
of education, strong today, is expected to be strong in future despite a 

" • ■ • ■• • \ 

predicted signifitcant decline in import:aiiee . . 

As fot job them^^elyes, s4:udents believed that most people today do riot , 
find their ^obp personally satisfying, but expected a significant tay/orable 
shift for themselves in future. Similarly, they believed , most jobs are V- 
dull and 35bring at present, but aaain predicted a shift for tljeir geheration. 
Substantial minorities disagreed for both present and future, but for the 
majority^ work is a fbur letter ^^/ord. Present woirkers t^ere viewed as' pre- 
ferring large organizations in which *they have job security but njake few 
decisions. Students were uncertain about their future,- being almost evenly 
split in what they expected Nqf futurb workers ^asuto^ their preferences in 
their jobs.* 



OQOll ^ . 




Y " In general ,■ student ^•attitudes towa^rd the contemporary wof king woi^Jd • 
were 'negative, l^ile 'optimistic about the future, there seems, to be'li-ttle* 
in most- curi^nt educati.on-aJ. programs to v;arratit their optimism or to fulfill 
what^ students. see as a major pilrpose of education, preparation for- a jbb.* ' ^ 
And as vrill be detailed later lower, socioeconomic class stuclents do- not * . ^ 

^ . . ' ; : , >' 0 ' * ^ ■ 

shai;e the optiitvism of plihers; »^ ^ ' i 

. Stu^ents^saw contemporary Ainerican society as highly b^mp^ti^.tiVe and 

■ lii * . 

violent; expected the futurfe .to be significantly less, so, but nevertheless ' 

■ ^ i ^ t> . 

^till highly competitive and violent'.^ Jhev also reqarded the pr^«^nt' society ' s 
Structure as at least partially explaining hfgh crime rates, and, perceived * 
punishment as the contemporar-y attempt to solve the problem. In future, they 
expe^rted lower^^a^es and better rehabiMtation,- but stiii; expectfed futute . 
''society, to be crime ridden and were uncertain ^sis^io whether it would be^^ 

.-^ c^' ^ ■ ' ! , • . / .^^^ ^' • , v- 

basif3g^J4y^;^unitive.^ ^ 6ifferpn<5es t>e,tween ability groups were betx>reen. low ^ " " 
,;ability arid other studehts, aife in the same directions but less prpnounced 
than among -SBS groups reported b^lov/.^ riost; Itiw- ?.ES students al^o^were 



cia>ssified as low^^ility'.^ It' was ^conclude^-thAiJ differ ^ngies between ability . 
groups w^re primarily a consequence of .SES rather than abilityi^' Protestant, 
Catholic, .^nd. others did' not differ "significantly on any issiiesv < . " ' 

^ Social dynamite, is latent inthe perceptions, of f utjire/ society of stu- 
dents of lower socioeconomic class. They dif f erTsignif icantly from othfer 

• ■* V • ' L ■ ' ' ^ ^ ^ ' 

^students tin many respects. 3?heir different expeot'^iojis of future society ' 
/that can be inferred include:' ^ . ^ ^ »* 

.1. F^ily conflict fcietween parents and adblescents. ' . , , 



't 2* Failure tfe provide 'adeqdate> education for all. 

3.. no Qhange iri inadequate mental health treatment^ now 'provide'd . 
, 4.^ No improvement in. the qualitv of life. , r . ' 

- . \ I . y * • ' . o . 

• , ■ * / • * ^ 

' 5. Slow i^ocial mobility. . * , 

6. ' They (io'not expect most ^people to like' their jobs. 

' ■ 00012 
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I . They do not expect schools to provide adequate job prepaj^ation. . 

' - 1 • ' ' ' ^ ' 

8. Concern- for job secJurijcy. - ' , / - . ' 

9. HBoring :)obs are expected, , ^ ' . ' " 

10. A high incidence of violent crime is anticipated, ^ . 

II, They are less confident that racial^ias will decline, ' 

For this group in particular, the clear currdcular implication is t;he 

*' ' ' ' ' ■ ' ' ^' 

career education movement. As v career education is defined by USOE, its ob- 

jectivq^ would counteract many asnects of ^alienation and lack o*f confidence 

\in Ain^ric^n1|poci^ty that'are implicit -in these data, T^Thether educational* 

pregrams can b^developed that will accoiftpilsh the objectives of career 

edtication is unc^ntain, ^ The need for more effective program^ is readily 

^parent, hovrever, ,. s , 



V 
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